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ACCOUNT, OF 
THE REV. DR. PALEY. 


DIED, at Bishop Wearmouth, in the county 
of Durham, on Saturday the 25th of May, 1805, 
after a violent illness of three weeks, the Rev. 
Dr. Parry, sub-dean of Lincoln and rector ot 
Bishop Wearmouth. ‘This distinguished lite- 
rary character was born at Peterborough in 
1743. His father who held a smail living near 
that place soon afterwards removed to Giggles- 
wick in Yorkshire, where he was appointed to 
be muster of a grammar school, and continued 
to act in that capacity until his death, which 
happened in the year 1799. Dr. Paley was 
educated under his father’s care, until he be- 
came a student of Christ College, Cambridge, 
in 1759. ‘The first opportunities he enjoyed in 
the university of displuying his talents, brought 
him into considerable notice. About the mid- 
die of their third years, the semor sophs (us 
they ure called) dispute in the publick schoois 
on questions of natural and moral philosophy. 
In these exercises Dr. Paley was dis.inguished 
for his extraordinary quickness and sagacity, 
and whenever he was expected to dispute, the 
schools were crowded with his admirers. In 
the earnestness and intensity of thougit he was 
sometimes led to dispose himself into unusual 
attitudes ; and a drawimg by Bunbury, who was 
a contemporary, is still remembered at Cam- 
’ bridge, in which one of these is happily describ- 
ed, and in which Dr. Watson, the present bish- 
op of Landaff, who then presided in the schovls, 
forms another very promineni figure. In 1763 
he took the degree ot bachelor of arts, and in 
the previous examination had the honour oi ap- 
pearing the first man of his year: His studies 
being now completed, and no other engage- 
ment offering, he went to be an assistant in the 
school at Greenwich. In that situation he re- 
mained nearly three years, and then, upon be- 
ing clected fellow of Christ Coilege, returned 
to a residence in the university. His election 
into a feilowship of the college, was very soon 
followed by an appointment to be one oi the tu- 
tors of it. Though the duties and usefulness 
of the tutor of a college are in the present state 
of the university almost imaginary, and the pro- 
gress of the young student depends upon his 
own industry or on private ass:siance, this ap- 
pointment was of very considerabie importance 
even in its literary consequences. Dr. Paley 
did not content himself with repeating over ev- 


ery year the traditional learning of ihe college, | 
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but endeavored to convert the opportunities 
that were ailorded to him into means of extend- 





ing his reputation. His lectures on moral and 
political philosophy and on the Greek Testa- 
ment contained the outlines of the works by 
which he has so much benefitted the world, and 
his old pupils preserve in their note books some 
of the arguments and illustrations which have 
rendered them so celebrated and so useful.— 
The works may therefore be said to have been 
occasioned by the situation which imposed up- 
on him the duty of delivering the lectures; ana 
though it would be absurd to conclude that they 
might not have been produced under very dil- 
ferent circumstances, yet there can be no inm- 
propriety in attributing superiour éfficacy to a 
cause of which the operation may be so distinct- 
ly traced. He had the happiness of acting with 
a brother tutor who was one of the ablest and 
most intimate of his frientls, Dr. John Law, the 
present bishop of Elphin, son of Dr. Edmund 
Law, the late bishop of Carlisle. ° 
and exertions of two such man of course ren- 
dered the college extfcmely popular ; but the 
flourishing state to which thoes attained 
while they were tutors, unequaled perhaps in 
the history of the university, was not entirely 
owing to the reputation they conferred upon it. 
Dr. Shepherd, the late Plumian professor, shar- 
ed with them the profits of the tuition, which 
he very essentially contributed to enlarge ; for, 
though without literature and without literary 
talents, by extensive connexions among the 
great, by his plausibility and activity, be made 
known the merits of his colleagues, and brought 
about them a crowd of pupils which they them- 
selves could perhaps never have assembled.— 
It is by intrigues without a coliege, and not by 
talents within, that itis filled. Who is the pub- 
lick tutor is not in fact a very important consid- 
eration, and it has in general less weight even 
thanit deserves. During his residence at Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Paley was intimately acquainted 
with almost every man who wes at that time 
celebrated in the university. ‘The friendship 
that subsisted between him and Dr. John Law 
has already been mentioned. ‘Through him 
he became known to Dr. Edmund Law, who 
was master of Peterhouse, and continued to re- 
side almost wholly at Cambridge, alter he was 
created bishop of Carlisle in 1769. This con- 
nexion had a most important influence on Dr. 
Paley’s lite, for he owed to it an establishment 
in the church which induced him to abandon 
all the advantayes of his academical siiuation, 
and directly led to those great preterments he 
enjoyed in the latter yearsot his life. Dr. War- 
ing, the celebrated mathematician, and Dr. 
Jonn Jebb, well knowi bolby his talents and 
his v.oience in re) ious and political contro- 
Yersy, Were amongst |\is post particular fiienas. 
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The bishop of Carlisle was always considered 
us very deficient in orthodoxy, and Dr. Jebb was 
the most notorious innoyator, both in creeds 
and government, that disturbed the age in wh ch 
he acted. The strict union and confidence in 
which Dr. Paley lived with them, rendered his 
opinions suspected, and prepared many to dis+ 
cover dangerous tendencies in his moral und 
political speculations when he had acquired re- 
pution asa writer. Because he was a liberal 
thinker, they pronounced him a latitudinarian ; 
forgetting or not being able to see, that a phi- 
losopher, who undertakes to instruct mankind, 
would be indelibly disgraced by sanctioning pre- 
judices with his approbation, however useful 
they may be deemed, and however professional 
it may have been to supportthem. After his 
return to the university he continued to live in 
it about ten years. During this time he was 
rather a hard worker, than a hard student. To 
his engagements as a publick tutor he added 
others still more numerous, asa private one, 
and by these united labours was in the receipt 
of a very considerable income. ‘This is perhaps 
the only useful way of spending the university 
life. What is called its lgivure, is the absence 
of all exertion. He who does not work for mos 
ney, works for nothing else ; for the mere love 
of reputation is quickly cbliged to yield to the 
drowsy examples by which he is surrounded. 
Nothing more than the general outlines of his 
great performances was produced whilst he re- 
sided at Cambridge, nor hed he then conceived 
the design of publishing at all ; but what splen- 
did or useful undertakings have beer accome 
plished by men oppressed under the disadvane 
tages of such a situation? He did not, as most 
frequently has been the case, lose the power of 
accomplishing them. 
( To be continued. ) 
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From the Monthly Antholog’y. . 
LETTERS TO LEINWHA, 


TEACHER OP MORALITY IN THE RECESSES OF LA*« 
TISGUIB, PROM A WANDERER IN THE WEST, 


LETTER 1 


WHEN lIcuall home to my heart the fields and the 
mountiuns, the groves and the vallies of Latinguin, the 
very shore on which we parted ; there is something, 
thou friend of my bosom, which language can never 
express. Though separated by an ocean thousaids of 
leagues wide, I still wander with thee on the bunks 
of the Odaas, or the delightful plains of Zeiundaxa; I 
hear thy discourses on the influence of the pianets, or 
thy more solemn eloquence for the loveliness of vurue. 
lhe scroll thou gavest me, when last we wept togeth- 
er, was the gift of a friend; Lhave read it with the 
eageimess ef devotion ; itis my morning meditation, 
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and my evening solace. Methinks, at every line in 
which thou deprecatest the folly of the world, I see 
thy finger lifted to enforce thy frown, and thy dark 
e)cs penetrating the hearts of those about thee, as it 
were, with a beam of discovering mercy—think not 1 
can ever forget thy precepts,—thy last injunction shall 
be religiously obeyed, when I write to thee concern- 
ing the- manners and morals of (iis nation. 

Though at present, the fickleness of this climate 
has scarcely suticred me to wander two days together, 
without being incumbered with the weighty garments 
in which theanbabitants of this country are obhged to 
infold themselves, I have much for why perusal, Lein- 
wha, son of Tsifo-vang. Verily it would disturb the 
gravity of thy countenance couldst thou behold the 
ludicrous appearance of this people contrasted wih 
the physiognomy of our own. Here, the eye may 
weary itself in vain forgthe long heads, and double 
handed arms of Latinguin. Their stature is thrice 
talicr than ours, their arms longer, and their heads 
nearly oval! On them, instead of feathers, nothing is 
to be seen but long minute filiments to which they 
rive the name of * hair /” ‘This in the younger class- 
es (and I believe you will set them down for the wi- 
sest) is curtailed behind. But, in the elders, indulged 
to-an unconscionable length and woulded with a silk 
stufl, tapering like. the tail of a quadruped. On this 
bair (God of my forefathers !) on this hair is sprink- 
ied a white dust, administered with grease. 


Nothing can be more fantastical than the dress of 


The venerable stola of our ancestors 


their adoption. 
Cloth, somewhat thicker than the 


is here unknown. 


pagnes, (for which they are indebted to the looms of 


Europe) buttoned close to the bodies of the men, with 
2 case of the same stuff on each side, make What they 
call a coat; beneath this is a shorier cloth generally 
of a varied die. Their legs «re encompassed with 
tubes of another manufacture, which in some I have 
observed extend only to the knee; beyond this are 
«© hose,” thou friend of my youth, * hose,” mingling 
as manv colours as the sun-burnished cliffs of Mos- 
corvor. These are inserted into yet other tubes, made 
from the hide of some animal, and prepared for this 
purpose. They are black and varnished, covering the 
feet. These members with us are unworthy of atten- 
tion ; but here, they receive a most honourable edu- 
cation, and are taught by the /iosovan, or master, to 
move «with incredible velocity. 1 have seen their pub- 
lek damsels, who dance for money upon stages, turn 
their feet and legs into every known position, be- 
fore I could express the shortest exclamation of my 
joy '—¥eton no feet have these eyes beheld the pedax 
of my country, on no shoulders the robes of Latinguin. 
But their women, their women, my preceptor, are 
more beautiful than the sisters of Koli, more comely 
than the virgins of the valley, and their modesty sur- 
pesseth their charms. Couldst thou but view thein in 
ihe house of their God; couldst thou but behold them 
in the fervency of their devotion, while they veil their 
faces with the glittering ¢pen-work instrument called 
& fan,” thou wouldst praise them with the language 
of love : As their orator from his holy eminence ex- 
‘poundeth the volume of their belief, not a look, not a 
smile escapes them ; but with heads hung over their 
ciuse-covered bosoms they seem lost in pensiveness. 
Unlike the virgins of other countries, no latent beau- 
ties are seen through the unfaithful robe ! No fair pro- 
portion of the leg, no contour of the ankle are discov- 
ered, but all is modesty, loveliness, and innocence. 
The city of Shawmut and the chief province of La- 
guin, are not more different in appearance, than 
they are distant in situation. I should tremble fo: 
thy invaluable life, my preceptor, amid the confusion 
of this metropolis. The streets are irregular and un- 
cléen ; in none are to be found two houses alike, ex. 
eept the place of their Philosopher ; in this there ts 4 
erescent, divided into sixteen mansions. There are 
many houses appropriated to the accommodation oj 
the pilgrims ; but for this a pecuniary satisfaction is 
iowariably required ; hospitality, which with thee is : 
plexsurable duty, must here be recompensed, The 
eivili_y a stranger meets with will be proportioned to 
his riclfes ; and if destitute of these, though hema, 
have spent his substance in supporting an aged parent 
or in strengthening the walls of his country ; thoug! 
he may be virtuous as the children of Chang/?, or pious 
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as those of Tein-fo, he will be neglected and forgot- 
ten ; for here, talents and virtues are only rewarded 
by the mouth of the tomb. 

Money, money, is the great object of all ; to hoard 
up money, to accumulate wealth, [ am told, is the ge- 
nius of this nation; they are indefatigable to get mo- 
ney. For this, their oratory is made greatly instru- 
mental. In the grand street of their-business orators 
are to be seen daily clevated above their audience, and 
as eloguent and zeslous in the recommendation of 
their goods, as our philosophers for the inculcation of 
viriue. They speak with rapid fluency, and often tell 
their hearers they are ‘* going,” toextort from them 
money, who are always so benevolently disposed as 
to bid them stay, by offering something more. 

Not an illuminated clock ts to be seen in this city ; 
the benighted traveller is left to conjecture the flight 
of time, and if it should have outran his judgment, he 
may be seized by men with long poles, who have a 
right to suppose him a robber or incendiary !—Fare- 
well: I will write to thee again when I shall have 
seen more of this people. May the spirit of peace 
rest upon thy dwelling ! 





USEFULNESS OF AN OLD WOMAN. 

** *** ON my return, I found an old wo- 
man at the door, where she seemed unable to 
gain admittance. I knocked for her. At last 
a man put his head out of the window. “ Ah ! 
It is this everlasting hag that wakes us: she 
will never die.” 

I was shocked at this brutal answer. “ Mad- 
am,” said I, “ may I ask the reason of your 
coming home so late ?”’—* I have been to take 
care of a sick person ; but, as I have already sat 
up two nights, they are afraid I shall fall asleep, 
and have sent me away.” They should have 
let you slee the house that employed you.” 
“1 feared should be troublesome. 
my age, sir, we are not sufferable but in cases 
of the most urgent nevessity : yet-there is no 
tenderness but in women ; there is no attention 
but in old women. ‘The young ones are con- 
stantly employed in taking care of themselves. 
As for me, I divide myself into four parts when 
I am nursing one that is sick : I have an eye to 
every thing. Ido not fear that want of sleep 
will weigh my eye-lids down, make me become 
pale, and even indisposed. A sick person ney- 
er constrains hlmseif with an old woman.” 

I felt that this woman knew exceeding well 
the utility of herage. Still the door was un- 
opened. I knocked again, but no answer was 
made. At this moment a man arrived from the 
house that the old woman had quitted. “ Ah, 
Mrs, Thomson are you here yet?” cried he ; 
“ your patient wants you again; he wiil have 
none but you; | beg you will return.”—The 
good old woman returned. She was highly 
pleased that the sick person had sent for her 
again. I saw that she was not destitute of in- 
formation. I went with her, in order to have a 
little further talk with her on that subject. 

“ \Vomen,” said she to me, “are men’s nurs- 
es. I heard it once told to an old officer, whom 
I nursed during sickness, that alter the battle 
of Roshach, the general, who had many wound- 
ed soldiers, and few people to take care of 
them, determined to make nurses of all the 
loose females that followed the army, and told 
them that they would do wellto behave proper- 
ly. Well, sir, the greater part of them became 
steady, industrious, and attentive ; they tock 
cane of the soldiers as if they had been their 
children, and saved three-fourths of them. 
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* A woman is often praised, but never suffi- 
ciently valued. Whena man sees a woman, 
what ought he to see in her? His nurse—his 
-guardian—his mistress—his wife—-his unceas- 
ing friend—his comforter in sickness—the be- 
ing that gives him his first life—that affords 
him his first food—that is the creator or pro- 
moter of every pleasure he enjoys during life 
—uand whose tender attention can alleviate the 
dreadful pangs of dissolution. Young, she is 
beautiful : ‘old, she is good: one grateful word 
over-pays her. Old women are fit for a num- 
ber of things which young ones are incapable 
of performing, either from ignorance, or be- 





cause they will not take the trouble. An old 

woman is never tired of any thing. Iam old, 

sir, and I know my value in society.” 
ee ———= 














CHARACTERISTICS. 





ADMIRAL DE COLIGNY. 

THE manner of life of this illustrious personage is 
thus described by his ancient Biographer : 

“As soon as the Admiral had quitted his bed, 
which, in general, was very early in the morning, and 
had wrapped his night-gown round him, he knealt 
down, as well as his attendants, and made a prayer, 
after the custom of the French Huguenot churches ; 
afte which, while he was Waiting jor the time of the 
ser. on (which was preached every other day, accom- 
panied with the singing of psalms), he gave audience 
to the deputies of the churches that were sent to him, 
and was employed in public affairs. Occasionally, he 
did business afier the sermon till dinner-time. 

*« When dinner was ready, his household servants, 

except those who were immediately employed in pre- 
paring the necessaries of the table, all waited in the 
great hall, where, the table being laid, the Admiral, 
with his wife by the side of him, stood at the top of 
it: if there had been no sermon that morning, a psalm 
was sung, and then the usual benediction ; which cer- 
emony a great number as well of German Colonels 
and Captains as of French officers, who were asked to 
dine with him, can bear testimony he observed, with- 
out ever intermitting a single day, not only in his own 
house, and when he was quiet, but even whilst he was 
with the army. The cloth taken eway, he rose, as 
well as his wife and all his attendants, and either re- 
turned thanks himseif, or caused his chaplain to do it. 
And observing that some of his household could not 
regularly attend the prayers in the evening, on account 
of their occapations and amusements, he ordered that 
every one of them should present themselves in the 
great hall after supper; and then, after singing a 
psalm, a prayer was said. 
_ “The number of the nobility of France, who in im- 
itation of the Admiral began to make this religious es- 
tablishment in their household, was wonderful. He 
indeed in person very often exhorted them to be reli- 
gious ; not thinking it enough that a master should 
live himself pious}y and holily, if by his own example 
he did not take care that his servants did the same.— 
It is certain, that the virtue and piety of the Admiral 
made him so extremely respected even by those of the 
Catholic party, that without the fear and dread of tors 
ments and of massacre, the greatest part of France 
would have been converted to the same religious opin- 
ion and discipline. 

** When the time for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper approached, he called together all his house- 
hold, and represented to them that they must not on- 
lv give an account to God of their past life, but of their 
passions ; and he reconciled those persons who had* 
been auarelling. And if any one of his servants did 
not appear to him to be sufficiently prepared to under- 
stand, and to have a proper veneration for the Holy 
Mystery, he himself took the pains to instruct him ; 
and if he saw any of them that presisted in their evil 
courses, he uscd to declare openly and before them, 
that he had rather'remain alone in his house, and wait 
upon himself, than keep a set of wicked servants.” 

The Admiral advised his daughter to tarry Telig- 
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ny, one of the most sccomplleita ‘d.men of the Court of 
France at that time, for the good and ”excellent quali- 
ties that he had observed in him.--‘* 1 give,him to 
you,” says he, “to secure for you contentment and 
happiness in marriage, which you will find of more 
importance in that situation than ei! ber riches or pow- 
er, I assure you.” 
LORD WILLIAM POULET. 

Lord William Poulet, though ofien chairman of 
committees of the House of Commons, was a great 
dunce, and could scarce read. Being to read a bil for 
naturalizing Jemimah Duchess of Kent, he called her 
Jeremiah Duchess of Kent. 

A gentleman writing him a letter, in which he ex- 
pressed a wish to purchase from him a fine horse, of- 
fered bim any eguivalent. Lord William replied, that 
** The horse was at his service, but he did not know 
what to do with. an elephant.” 

A pamphlet called the Snake in the Grass, being re- 
ported, (probably in joke) to be written by this Lord 
William Poulet, a gentleman abused in it, sent hima 
challenge. Lord William professed his innocence, 
and declared that he was not the author; but the gen- 
tleman would not be satisfied without a denial unde- 
his hand. Lord William took a pen, and began, this 
- sg scratify, that the book called the Snake,—* Oh, 

‘ Lord,” said the person, ‘1 am satisfied: your 
ie dship has already convinced me that you did not 
wiite the book.” 

LAST WORDS. 

bert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon. a general of 
Horse in the service of Charles I. being mortally 
wounded in an engagement ; just before he expired, a 
nobleman came to him from the king, telling him that 
if he had any particular favor to ask of his Majesty to 
name it, and he might depend on its being complied 
with. No,” replied he, “ No, I will not die pro- 
nour cir any petition, except my last and most earn- 
est one, to the king of kings.”’ 

THE ANSWER OF A TYRANT 

t isa curious historical fact, that in the reign of 
Henry the eighth a great number of petitions were 
prese nted to him from the cities and boroughs, cray- 
ing him-to change his ministers, in order to relieve his 
oppressed subjects. : The answer of that capricious 
tyrant is recorded. ‘* We, with all our cabinet, think 
it right strange, that ye, who be but brutes and inexpert 


folks, should tell us who be, and who be not, fit for our 


council.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ The Cutter ; consisting of four lectures on the art 
of cutting friends and acquaintances,” an English pro- 
duction, has been published by D. Longworth, New- 
York.—The author of this amusing publication has 
indulged in a strain of sarcastic wit and caustic sever- 
ity against one of the most detestable of human pas- 
sions,—an empty pride which gives to its possessor an 
imaginary superiority over his dearest frientls and 
greatest benefactors. Any thing levelled at a passion 
so peculiarly disgusting in this country, must be pop- 
ular. And whenin addition to this, it possesses intrin- 
sic merit which in all circumstances would recom- 
mend it to the scholar and the nian of taste, it must 
have an extensive circulation.. 

Proposals are issued at Philadelphia, for publishing 

Major Pike’s Expeditien to the sources of the Missi- 
»4 sippi and through the western part of Lonisiqna, per- 
formed by order of the government of the United 
States--Also, a Tour through the internal parts of 
New-Spain by Major Z. M. Pike. 

Collins & Perkins of N. Y. have commenced an edi- 
tion of Bell’s Surgery, which they .will afford ax half 
tbe price ofthe Enclish edition, which costs 60 colls. 


Ethelridge & Bliss, ot Boston, and William Durell, 
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of New-York, are publishing: an édition of Miscellan- 
eoussGhissics, comprising the-entire works of Pope; 
Swift, Smollet, Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, 
and Fielding, to be contained in about 60 volumes, at 
1 dollar plain—-1 dollar and 25 cents hot pressed.— 
We cannot but ardently hope that this mode of dis- 
seminating in out country a knowledge of the English 
Classics will meet with encouragement and support. 
Every person who can spare one or two dollars per 
month from the vortex of pleasure and the fopperies 
of fashion, has now an opportunity of depositing his 
money where it will always be safe, and of obtaining 
for it.an immense usury. For we do not hesitate to 
say, that the pleasure and instruction to be derived 
from the above-mentioned authors, will be worth in- 
finitely more than twenty per cent. interest on the mo- 
ney expended for their purchase. 
——— 
70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

€Qurn’s’ elegant lines have been received, and it 
would give us much pleasure to insert them. But we 
owe it to our readers and ourselves to say, that even 
the beauty of versification, the masterly command of 
language, and the true poetic fire, which characterize 
this piece, would not justify us in descending from the 
elevation we think we occupy to notice the thing he 
lashes, so unworthy either of censure or praise. We 
do not wish to assimulate our establishment to iz, and 
therefore we will have nothing to with it. We know 
that this determination should have been made and. 
expressed before ; but we also know that it is better 
to acknowledge and avoid an error than persist in re- 
peating it. Wé shall always be glad to receive and 
publish the productions of this writer whenever he 
will chuse a subject «vorthy of his talents’ jy 

To those of our city who are able and willing to de. 
vote an hour of leisure to the instruction or amusé- 
ment of those who can appreciate correctly the value 
of the laborious exercise of talents, and feel grateful 
for every ray of light elicited by genius or study, we 
cheerfully offer our columns. Of one thing at least 
they may rest assured, that their productions shall not 
be injured by the company in which they appear. If 
they should not derive any reflected light from the 
pieces which surround them, at all events the opacity 
of these shall not dim their own efraigunee. 








MUSIC. SCHOOL. 

HE subscriber respectfully informs, that he has 
established a MUSIC SCHOOL at Mr. Skin- 
new’s Correr-Hovsre, in Green-Strect, where those 
Young Gentlemen who wish to be taught the know- 
ledge of playing the German *Fuiute, will be in- 
structed on Friday and Saturday evening in each week, 

He will also give private lessons if required. 


GEORGE KINSELA., 
Albany, Oct. 1, 1808. 


~ Drawing School. 
' Mr. LEMET, 


AVING smi his Drawine Scnoor, 

at Mrs. THOMPSON’s, for the instruc- 
tion of her Scholars ; respectfully informs, that 
Young Ladies who do not belong to her School 
can attend there to receive Lessons, from 2 to 5 
o'clock, p. m on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day.—He has also opened a School fer Young 
Gentlemen, at Messrs. I. & G. HUTTON’s, 
corner of Beaver, and Court-Streetes. 
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MARRI E 10 ee . 

On Monday the es inst. GEORGE W ASHING- 
TON CLINTON, Esq. son of the Vice President of 
the U. S. to Miss ANN FLOYD, Gatigueer of Wil. 
liam Floyd, Esq. of Oneida county. 

In this city, on the 19th Sept. by Richard Waring, 
Esq. Mr. Water BILLinGs, to Miss Nancy Gth- 
L1ss, both of Queemans. 

On the 21st of May last, by the Rev. John M’Don- 
ald, Mr. Oran E. Baker, one of the Editors of the 
Pilot, printed at Cazenovia, to Miss MarrLpa WIyN- 
NE, Of this city. 

At Troy, Mr. Russel Eddy, to Miss Aiigee Scow- 
ton, both of that village-—At Kingston, Capt. Jumes 
Ransom, to Miss Jane Wells, both of Blue Mountains. 
—At Seneca, Mr. George Bardon, to Miss Dorothy 
Witter.— At Newburgh, Mr. William McGlachiin, 
to Miss Phebe Hunt, of Little-Briton —At New-York, 
Mr. John Primrose, Jun. to Miss Ann O. Bogart.— 
At Long-Island, Capt. John Owen, to Miss Pstience 
Brown ; Solomon T. Reeve, Esq. to Miss Abby Terry. 
—At Nantucket, in the Friends’ Mecting-House, Mr. 
Willett Seaman, of New-York, to Miss Avis Jenkins, 
daughter of Mr. Jonathan Jenkins. 








DIED, 

In this city, on Monday evening last, in the 45th 
year of herage, Mrs. E.1zapers Davin, wife of 
Mr. Peter David. 

On Sunday evening, the 18th inst. Mrs. Etrza- 
BETH Dou, aged 5Q years. 

At Lima, Mr. Zebulon Moses ; Mr. Abner Brock- 

way, Jun. At. 22; oar. Abner Brockway, At. 53. 
At Geneva, Miss Margaret Humphrey, At. 18 ; Mrs. 
Sarah Cowing, wife of James Cowing, of Seneca.—At 
Canandaigua, Mr. George Nice, At. 50.—At Munlius, 
Dr. Samuel Barber, At. 31—At:' New-York, Mr. 
Charles Kingsland, Printer, #t. 18—At Hndson, a 


aa 


“Child of Mr. Harry Croswell.—On the 24th of July, 


at her brother’s house, at Cranbrook, England, in the 
68th year of her age, Mrs. Paine, wife of Thomas 
Paine, author of the Righis of Man. 
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i VENING SCHOOL. 
HE Subscriber respectfully informs bis employ- 
ers and the citizens in general, that he will open 
an EVENING SCHUOL, at his Scroot-Room, No. 
25, Washington-Strect, on Monday, the 3d of Gctober 
next, from six to nine o’clock, five evenings in each 
week, for the instruction of Youth of both sexes, in 
Linglish Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Geography with the use of Maps, Eucl/id’s Elements, 
Plane, Oblique and Spherical Tr sspnabederss Mensura- 
tion, Gauging, Surveying, Navigation, Algebra, &c. 
Lectures will be delivered to the Students on the 
different branches which they learn. The strictest 
order will be observed, and none admitted but such as 
will conduct themselves with propriety. 
TERMS PEP QUARTER—PER MONTH. 


Writing, Dotls. 2 Dolls. 1 
Writing & Arithmetic, 2 50 1 
Writing, Arithmetic, and . 

English Grammar, 3 125 
Book-Keeping, 4. 2 
Mathematics, 4 9: 


THO. ENNIS. 
Op There are a few vacant seats in the Day School. 
Albany, Sept. 19, 1808. 


VINEGAR. 

it INE Transparent CIDER VINEGAR-~« 

also, White and Red WINE VINEGAR, 
of a superior quality, Manufactured by the’sub- 
scriber, and always for sale in large or small 
quantities—warranted free from putrid slopsy 
such as distiller’s, brewer’s, and sugar-house 
drugs, &c. which will acidulate and assume the 
appearance of Vinegar for a time, but will soon 
become putrid and very unwholesome, as it con- 
tains none of that pure air, or fixed salts, pecus 
liar to Vinegar made of good Cider or Wine. 
JOHN BRYAN, 


» Court, & corner of Court & Beaver=streets. 
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POETRY. 
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The following verses are said te represent as faithful. 
ly as is consistent with peetica licentia the charac- 
ter of the gallant, rash, and unfortunate Gen. Lee 
Some of these lines are exquisite poetry, while oth- 
crs are as lame and blundering as the crudest pro- 
ductions of the worst poetasters. 


LINES ON GENERAL LEE. 


By Thomas Paine, said to be the only poetical attempt 
0 that author. 
WARRIOR! Farewell! eccentrically brave, 
Above all kings and yet of Gold the slave ; 
In words, a very wit—in deeds less wise ; 
For ever restless, yet could never rise, 
At least no higher than td meet the ground ; 
If strong the blow, the greater the rebound. 
Of all men jealous, yet afraid of none, 
In crowds for ever, ever still alone ; 
At once the pride and bubble of a throng, 
Pursuing right and yet for ever wrong ; 
‘By nature formed to play the monarch’s part, 
At best a true republican at heart. 
But to cast up the aggregated sum, 
Above all monarchs and below all scum ; 
Unsettled virtues with great vices mixed, 
Like the wide welkin where few stars are fixed. 
Rest ! restless chief; thy sword has taken rust, 
Peace to thy manes, honour to thy dust. 
—_D +o 
The following scarce piece is presented to our read- 
ers, in full confidence that they will concur with us 
in opinion, that for pathos of sentiment and simplic- 
ity of diction, it has few, if any equals. 


[From an English Paper.] 
THE MIDSHIPMAN. 


BY ROBERT SOU1THEY. 


HARK’! how the church-bell’s thundering harmony 
Stuns the glad ear. Tidings of joy have come, 
Good tidings of great joy. Two gallant ships 
Met on the element—they met—they fought 
A desperate fight. Good tidings of great joy! 
They fought a desperate fight ! The English guns 
Ploughed up the hostile deck ; they shattered her : 
Old England triumphed! Yet another day 
Of glory for the ruler of the waves ! 

Por those who fell,—’twas in their country’s cause, 
They have their passing paragraphs of praise, 
And are forgotten ! 

There was one who died 
In that day’s glory, whose obscure name ~ 
No proud historian’s page will chronicle. 
Peace to his honest soul! I read his name, 
*T was in the list of slaughter, and blest God 
The sound was not familiar to mine ear. 
But it was told me after, that this man 
Was one whom lawful violence had fore’d 
From his own home, his wife and little ones, 
Who by his labour liv’d; that he was one 
‘Whose uncorrupted heart could keenly feel 
A husband's love—a father’s anxiousness ; 
That from the wages of his toil he fed 
‘The distant dear ones ; and would talk of them 
At midnight, when he trod the silent deck 
With bim he valued,—talk of them—of joys 
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That he had known, O, God ! and of the hour 
When they should meet again,—till his full heart, 
His manly heart, at last would overflow, 


E’en like aichild’s, with very tenderness. 


Peace to his honest spirit’! Suddenly 
It came, and merciful the ball of desth ; 
For it came suddenly, and shattered him, 
And left no moments agonizing thought 
On those he loved so well. 

He, ocean deep, 
Now lies at rest. Be ruov her comforter 
Who art the Widow’s friend. Man does not know 
What a cold sickness made her blood run back 
When first she heard the tidings of the fight ; 
Man does not know with what a dreadful hope 
She listened to the names of those who died—, 
Man does not know—or knowing, will not heed 
With what an agony of tenderness 
She gaz’d upon her children, and beheld 
His image who was gone. O, Gon! be thou 
Her comforter, who art the widow’s friend. 








SENTIMENTAL. 





“ Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro 2?” 
This touching question of Job came with all its 
force into my mind, as 1 was yesterday saunt- 


‘ering through the mall, and what can be more 


pathetick ? <A very old man was leaning upon 
his staff, as if weary. I asked him why, instead 
of standing in the sun, he did not sit beneath 
one of the elms. He raised his countenance to 
answer me: it was pensive, but not gloomy; a 
faint, melancholy smile gleamed from his eye, 
and gave his features the expression of tranquil 
resignation. He told me that the shade recall- 


ed his sorrows ; I am said he, alone-——But why 


do I complain? I deserved nothing ; I have 
lost all.—Feeling an interest in the man, I ask- 
ed him what calamities had stripped: him to 
poverty.—He began to collect his thoughts, and 
without a single word of complaint, related the 
events of his life. He had lived seventy years, 
and not a day ever passed without bringing 
some new misfortune. His voice, while he 
was speaking, was, for the most part, calm and 
even ; but when he told me of the death of his 
wife and only daughter, his utterance was 
choaked. His limbs are now palsied, his eyes 
are dim, his ears are thick. But though his 
senses are leaving him, he is not querulous ; 
his God, he knows, is love. Surely there is 
another state. Who does not acknowledge, 
that unrepining patience deserves a reward 
higher, than earth can give? There is indeed a 
world, where sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away, where tears shall be turned into joy. 
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AMUSEMENT. 














PROPOSITIONS AND SOLUTIONS ; TRANSLATED 
FROM QUEVEDO. 


9. To prevent taylors stealing your cloth. 

Let them make no clothes for you. *,* This 
is the only remedy. 

10. To be in great esteem. 

Get much money, live luxuriously, and treat 
all that come near you. 

11, To prevent growing old. 
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Keep always in iffe sun in summer, and ig 
the wet in winter; never give yourself rest ; 
fret at every thing that happens ; eat your meat 
cold, and drink water. 

12. That you may be successful in all law 
suits. 

Never pay your counsellor, nor your solici- 
tor, nor any fees of court, for all that money is 
certainly lost, and it is a daily charge upon you, 
and if you gain your cause, and pay them, Still 
your money is gone; and if you are cast, still 
worse. And take notice, that before you go to 
law, the controversy is, whether the money is 
your’s or another’s ; but when once the suit is 
begun, the contrivance is, that it be neither 
your’s nor the other’s, but their’s who pretend 
to defend you both. - 

13. That you may never lie long sick. 

Send for your physician when you are well, 
and give him money, because you are no sick, 
—for if you give it him when you are i//, how 
can you expect that he should give you health, 
which he gets nothing by, and remove the dis- 
temper, which he dives by, 


+7) RE 


A SINGULAR EMBARRASSMEN?P. 


‘Garrick, though accustomed to face mule 
titudes, when once subpeenaed as a witness, was 
in Westminster-Hall so disconcerted by this 
new mode of public affearance, that he could 
scarcely comprehend a question that was asked 
him. It was a cause wherein an actor claimed 
a free benefit, that is, a benefit without paying 
the expences of thé house, but the meaning of 
the term was disputed, and Garrick was asked, 
“‘ Sir, have you a free benefit ?”’—— I have.” 
“ What terms have you it upon ?”—-“ The 
terms of a—of a—a—a—free benefit.” He was 
dismissed, as one from whom neo information 
could be obtained. 


a 
ANOTHER, 


NotTwiTHsTanpineG Lord Rochester was the 
most debauched and imprudent nobleman of hi¢é 
time, and though he had even exhibited as 9 
mountebank on Tower-hill, yet he had not cons 
fidence enough to speak in the House of Peers. 
—One day, making an attempt, he gave a true 
picture of this mauvais honte—“ My Lords and 
Gentlemen, I rise this time-—My Lords and 
Gentleman, I mean to divide this discourse into 
four branches—My Lords and Gentlemen—4f 
ever I attempt to branch in this house again, I’il 
give you leave to cut me off root and branch for 
ever.”=——And he sat down. 


Albany Bathing-House. 


T HE subscriber has opened his BATHS, at No 6, 
Green-street, where Ladies and Gentlemen may 
be accommodated with Warm and Cold Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to 9 in the evening. He has 
also an excellent Smowsr-Batn, and a very light 
portable Bath, for the accommodation of those wire 
wish to bathe at their own rooms. 


D. M‘DONALT 
Albany, Sune $0, 1808. 
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